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Preface 


This  report  is  based  on  facts  and  impressions  gathered  during  a 
study  tour  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  between  10  and  23 
September  1981  made  by  a  delegation  (Appendix  1)  from  the  as- 
sociations of  the  blind  in  Denmark,  Finland,  NonA/ay  and 
Sweden.  The  delegation  was  invited  by  the  China  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf,  CABD,  in  answer  to  the  visit  by  a  delegation 
from  China  to  the  five  Nordic  countries  in  August  1980.  The 
delegation  started  in  Beijing  (Peking)  on  10  September  and 
ended  the  tour  in  Guangdong  (Canton)  on  23  September  1981 
(Appendix  3). 

Some  of  the  impressions  and  facts  have  been  compared  to  my 
earlier  visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  December  1973 
together  with  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Hedkvist,  at  that  time  President 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Other  facts 
have  been  related  to  the  information  given  in  articles  by 
Jean-Pierre  Gaume  printed  in  the  "International  Child  Welfare 
Review",  No.  30/31  September-December  1976,  and  by  George 
H.  Marshall  in  "The  New  Beacon",  July  1980.  The  information 
about  the  historical  development  of  blind  welfare  in  China  has 
mainly  been  taken  from  "Blindness  in  China,  Report  to  the 
Government  of  China"  by  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  W.  S. 
Flowers  in  1 947. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  delegation,  I  wish  to  express 
our  warmest  thanks  to  the  China  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf,  CABD,  especially  to  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  Wu  Qian,  the 
Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Huang  Nai,  the  Advisor,  Mr.  Meng  Jingzhi, 
and  the  Director  of  CABD's  International  Department,  Mr.  Shen 
Guanwu,  for  their  hospitality,  their  frankness  in  supplying  infor- 
mation, and  their  patience  with  our  inquisitiveness. 

Stockholm  in  October  1981 

Anders  Amor 
Secretary-General 

World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
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The  History  of  the  Development  of 
Blind  Welfare  in  China 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  a  young  nation.  Only  32  years 
have  passed  since  the  Liberation  in  1949,  and  during  this  short 
span  of  existence  the  country  has  gone  through  a  cultural  revo- 
lution -  or  as  the  Chinese  say  -  "sufferred  the  oppression  by  the 
Gang  of  Four"  during  the  years  1967  to  1976.  It  is  therefore  per- 
haps natural  that  they  do  not  yet  put  any  historical  aspects  on 
the  rise  and  development  of  blind  welfare  in  China.  However,  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie  has  given  a  relatively  complete  picture  in  his 
report  "Blindness  in  China".  Some  excerpts  from  this  report  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  4.  Sir  Clutha  mentions  that  a  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  with  headquarters  in 
Shanghai  was  established  in  1942.  Only  a  few  of  those  we  met 
knew  anything  about  "the  American  organization". 


Dinner  at  the  People's  Great  Hall  in  Beijing.  Anders  Arnor  and  Mr  Cheng 
Zihua,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative 
Conference,  Minister  of  Civil  Affairs  and  Honorary  Chairman  of  CABD. 
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CABD's  Rise  and  Organization 

After  the  Liberation,  some  prominent  personalities  headed  by  the 
present  Vice-Chairman  Mr.  Huang  Nai  formed  a  Welfare  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  in  1954.  A  Welfare  Association  for  the 
Deaf-Mute  was  formed  two  years  later.  At  the  First  Congress  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  held  in  1960,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  united 
leadership  and  to  form  one  single  organization  to  be  called  the 
China  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  In  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  adopted  at  that  meeting,  a  Second  Congress  was 
held  in  1964.  During  the  years  before  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the 
Association  established  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  As  a  result  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion which  began  in  1966,  the  Association  was  forced  to  cease 
all  activities.  Discussions  about  a  re-organization  of  the  Associ- 
ation were  resumed  when  the  influence  of  the  "Gang  of  Four" 
stopped,  and  a  group  was  appointed  in  1978  to  prepare  the  re- 
sumption of  activities.  The  re-organization  of  CABD  was, 
accordingly,  made  public  in  August  the  same  year.  The  Third 
Congress  was  held  on  6-14  April  1980  and  was  attended  by  297 
delegates  from  all  provinces  in  the  country. 

The  National  Organization 

The  new  Constitution  of  CABD  rules  that  a  congress  shall  be 
held  every  fifth  year.  Between  congresses  there  is  a  meeting  of 
the  "Standing  Committee"  which  consists  of  one  blind,  one  deaf 
and  one  non-handicapped  representative  from  each  of  the 
provinces.  This  committee  seems  to  have  a  consultative  function 
only. 

The  running  activities  of  the  organization  are  managed  by  an 
administrative  committee  of  40  members  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Congress  and  includes  top  officials  from  various  ministries, 
such  as  the  Ministries  for  Civil  Affairs,  Education,  Sports  and 
Culture,  and  officers  employed  at  CABD's  central  administration. 

The  Regional  Organization 

CABD's  regional  organization  consists  of  one  association  in  each 
of  the  three  municipalities  Beijing  (Peking),  Tianjin  (Tientsin)  and 
Shanghai,  the  five  autonomous  regions  and  in  the  22  provinces. 
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CABD  is  now  trying  to  form  an  association  in  Tibet,  the  last  of 
the  autonomous  regions.  The  regional  associations  elect 
representatives  to  the  Congress  and  the  Standing  Committee. 

The  Local  Organization 

The  establishment  of  the  local  organization  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  goal  is  to  have  a  local  association  in  each  of  the  213 
districts.  This  has  been  achieved  in  165  districts  so  far.  Each  one 
of  these  associations  is  made  up  of  local  branches  and  basic 
groups.  Local  branches  exist  at  the  Social  Welfare  Factories  and 
in  places  where  there  are  more  than  20  registered  blind  and 
deaf.  The  local  branch  is  headed  by  an  elected  Board.  Basic 
groups  are  formed  where  the  number  of  blind  and  deaf  is  less 
than  20,  for  instance  at  smaller  factories,  in  People's  Communes 
and  in  small  communities.  The  basic  group  is  headed  by  elected 
officers.  The  local  associations  elect  representatives  to  the 
regional  association. 

Influence 

Membership  as  we  know  it  does  not  exist.  Instead,  all  registered 
blind  and  deaf  above  the  age  of  18  enjoy  voting  rights  within  the 
local  associations  and  the  local  branch  or  basic  group  to  which 
they  belong.  The  chairman  is  at  all  levels  a  non-handicapped 
person  -  often  an  official  from  the  Civil  Affairs  Bureau,  a  federal 
body  which  i.a.  is  responsible  for  the  Civil  Welfare  Factories.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  blind  and  the  deaf  according  to  old  and 
still  existing  concepts  cannot  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  vice-chairmanships 
are  often  held  by  blind  and  deaf  persons. 
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China  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 


Our  stay  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  began  with  a  visit  to 
the  CABD  Headquarters  in  Beijing,  where  we  were  greeted  by 
Mrs.  Wu  Qian,  Chairman  of  the  Association.  She  was  previously 
active  in  the  women's  movement.  CABD's  Honorary  Chairman 
Mr.  Cheng  Zihua  is  a  prominent  politician,  Minister  for  Civil 
Affairs  and  also  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Chinese  People's  Political 
Consultative  Assembly.  Two  blind  persons  are  among  CABD's 
leading  personalities:  Mr.  Huang  Nai  who  is  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Mr.  Meng  Jingzhi,  Advisor.  There  is  also  a  deaf  Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr.  Li  Shihan. 

There  are  about  39  employees  working  at  the  CABD  Head- 
quarter's  four  units:  Administration,  Organization,  Propaganda, 
and  International  Relations.  Mrs.  Wu  Qian  told  us  that  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  of  CABD  is  to  train  caders  of  leaders  who 
in  turn  will  teach  and  influence  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  CABD 
shall  also  assist  the  central  and  local  authorities  in  their  work  for 
the  blind  and  deaf. 

CABD  publishes  two  magazines.  One  is  a  monthly  magazine  in 
Braille  for  the  blind  and  the  other  one  is  for  the  deaf. 


The  leaders  of  CABD  elected  at  the  Congress  in  1980:  (left  to  right) 
Vice-Chairman  Li  Zheng,  Chairman  Wu  Qian,  Vice-Chairman  Huang  Nai 
(blind),  and  Vice-Chairman  Li  Shihan  (deaf). 
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CABD's  Vice-Chairman  Mr.  Huang 
Nai  (left)  and  Ms.  Li  Ruolan  (both 
of  them  blind)  discussing  how  to 
improve  Chinese  Braille. 


Mr  Meng  Jingzhi,  Advisor  at  the 
China  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf 


Shanghai  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

A  Blind  Welfare  Society  was  formed  in  Shanghai  in  1957  after 
the  Liberation.  The  Shanghai  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
was  established  after  the  First  Congress  of  CABD  in  1960.  The 
association  was  re-organized  after  the  Cultural  Revolution,  and  it 
now  includes  11  local  associations  with  9,500  registered  blind. 
4,300  of  them  belong  to  the  local  association  in  the  city  of 
Shanghai.  The  local  association  in  Shanghai  has  17  local 
branches  at  factories  and  312  basic  groups  of  blind  and  deaf, 
altogether  4,300  people.  2,300  of  them  are  employed.  There  are 
15  Welfare  Factories  in  Shanghai,  all  of  them  operated  by  the 
CivH  Affairs  Bureau  and  thus  not  by  the  association.  The  number 
of  people  employed  at  these  factories  is  7,800.  1,980  of  them 
are  blind,  1 ,500  deaf  and  a  number  of  them  have  other  handi- 
caps. The  total  production  figure  at  these  factories  was  48.5 
million  Yuan  in  1980  (the  official  exchange  rate  was  1  US  $  = 
1.70  Yuan  in  September  1981).  The  13.5  million  Yuan  profit  was 
used  to  expand  the  factory  buildings,  improve  the  equipment  and 
housing  and  to  provide  pensions  and  social  welfare  for  the 
employees.  Another  15  Welfare  Factories  in  the  district  are 
operated  by  the  People's  Communes  and  the  production 
brigades.  The  Secretary  of  the  association  pointed  out  that 
although  it  belongs  to  CABD,  it  is  independent  as  far  as  the 
activities  and  finances  are  concerned.  It  is  led  by  a  board  of  53 
members  of  whom  13  are  blind  and  15  deaf.  The  administrative 
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body,  the  Standing  Committee,  consists  of  13  members  including 
2  blind  and  2  deaf  persons.  The  administrative  staff  consists  of 
10  employees  (clerks). 

The  association  activities  include  study  circles  at  the  basic 
groups  and  the  local  branches  in  Braille,  Chinese  and  English. 
1 ,500  blind  and  deaf  people  took  part  in  cultural  performances  in 
February  and  the  best  of  them  competed  at  The  Big  Palace.  The 
athletic  competitions  to  be  held  in  November  are  also  being 
prepared  at  present.  The  association  is  now  also  involved  in 
making  a  survey  of  the  number  of  blind  and  deaf  in  the  district. 
Shanghai  has  a  school  for  blind  children  with  a  Braille  printing 
press  which  belongs  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  public 
libraries  have  a  room  set  aside  for  Braille  reading.  Braille  books 
can  also  be  bought  at  the  New  China  Book  Store. 

Sozhou  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

The  association  was  founded  in  1979  and  has  a  Board  of  17 
members  of  whom  4  are  blind  and  10  deaf.  The  Chairman  is  not 
handicapped,  but  there  is  a  blind  person  and  2  deaf  among  the  7 
Vice-Chairmen.  The  other  four  come  from  different  public  bodies, 
such  as  the  Bureaus  of  Health,  Labour,  Education  and  Sports. 
The  day-to-day  work  is  managed  by  a  Secretary-General  and 
two  clerks.  The  association  has  10  basic  groups  and  as  many 
branches.  It  belongs  to  the  provincial  organization,  the  Jiangsu 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  Some  of  the  particularly 
interesting  activities  of  the  association  are  the  lectures  given  by 
caders  on  political  and  ideological  subjects  and  on  family 
planning.  Sozhou  has  350  blind  and  650  deaf  persons  within  a 
general  population  of  about  300,000  inhabitants.  Only  90  of  the 
blind  but  400  of  the  deaf  are  employed.  40  blind  and  30  deaf 
pensioners  live  with  their  families  in  town  and  about  30  who  are 
without  relatives  live  at  a  home  for  old  people.  There  are  only 
two  blind  school  children  in  the  city  while  there  are  19  deaf 
pupils  studying  in  a  special  education  class.  The  Civil  Affairs 
Bureau  operates  3  Welfare  Factories,  and  there  are  also  about 
20  people  working  in  the  silk  industry  and  some  more  at  indi- 
vidual companies.  The  hospital  in  Sozhou  has  an  eye  clinic  with 
one  ophthalmologist  who  recently  checked  all  known  blind 
people. 
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Prevention  of  Blindness 


The  delegation  visited  the  Beijing  Ophthalmic  Research  Institute 
where  it  was  received  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Chang,  a  member  of  the  WHO 
Advisory  Group  on  Prevention  of  Blindness.  China  had  only  200 
ophthalmologists  at  the  time  of  the  Liberation  in  1949,  mainly  in 
the  larger  cities,  as  compared  to  the  8,000  spread  now  all  over 
the  country.  In  1949,  trachoma  was  still  very  common  but  it  is 
now  fought  very  effectively.  The  work  done  by  the  community 
health  care  workers,  the  "barefoot  doctors",  has  been  of  decisive 
importance  in  this  respect.  China  does  not  have  any 
onchocerciasis  (river  blindness)  and  xerophthalmia  (due  to 
Vitamin  A  deficiency)  is  rare.  There  are  the  usual  number  of  eye 
injuries  and  infections,  but  cataract  and  glaucoma  cases  have 
increased  with  the  rise  of  the  average  age  of  living  which  is  70 
years  for  men  and  71  for  women.  Diabetes  retinopathy  is  far 
from  as  frequent  in  China  as  it  is  in  Europe. 

China  has  this  year  adopted  the  WHO  definition  of  blindness,  i.e. 
lack  of  sight  or  a  visual  acuity  of  less  than  3/60.  The  earlier 
upper  limit  was  1/60.  The  estimated  number  of  blind  people  is 
1.6  million,  out  of  a  population  of  approximately  900  million 
people. 


Learning  maths  with  the  use  of  tactile  educational  aids. 
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Education  of  Blind  Children 


The  Ministry  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the  school  education 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  children.  There  are  9  special  schools  for 
blind  children  only  in  the  entire  country,  one  of  them  is  in  Beijing 
and  one  in  Shanghai. 

But  there  are  also  66  combined  schools  for  blind  and  deaf  chil- 
dren. We  were  told  that  the  reason  for  using  this  form  of  joint 
education  was  China's  limited  financial  resources.  This  system 
makes  it  possible  to  utilize  the  same  school  buildings  and  to 
have  the  same  administration.  However,  there  is  now  a 
conscious  effort  to  abandon  the  combined  school  system  gradu- 
ally. 

The  Beijing  school  has  recently  moved  into  a  new  building,  but  a 
visit  was  not  arranged  for  us  since  the  school  was  said  to  still 
lack  equipment. 


Shanghai  School  for  the  Blind 

The  school  was  housed  in  buildings  of  typically  English  design.  It 
was  founded  in  1912  by  Mr.  John  B.  Fryer,  LLD,  under  the  name 
of  the  Institution  for  Chinese  Blind.  We  met  one  old  blind  man 
who  remembered  Dr.  Fryer's  son  who  had  been  the  school's 
principal  for  many  years. 

We  were  received  by  the  present  Principal,  Mrs.  Yan  Mai  Ying. 
The  school  is  administered  by  the  Shanghai  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  has  at  present  128  pupils  divided  into  12  classes, 
but  it  can  take  300  children.  The  primary  school  consists  of  six 
classes  and  the  secondary  school  of  six  though  three  of  them 
are  for  vocational  training  of  masseurs.  600  students  have  gone 
through  this  school  since  the  Liberation  and  have  obtained  em- 
ployment through  the  Civil  Affairs  Bureau.  Most  of  them  are 
working  at  the  Social  Welfare  Factories  but  some  are  teachers 
and  masseurs. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  and  other  staff  members  is  92  and 
includes  1 1  blind  persons.  Five  of  them  are  teachers.  Teachers 
receive  a  salary  of  60  Yuan  per  month.  The  total  budget  of  the 
school  is  about  180,000  Yuan  per  year. 
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There  are  many  outdoor  activities  for  the  children  at  the  schools  for  the  blind 
and  deaf 

The  curriculum  is  similar  to  the  one  at  the  regular  schools, 
though  with  the  addition  of  certain  special  subjects,  such  as 
sensory  training,  creative  art  and  physical  education.  Cultural 
education  as  well  as  leisure  time  activities  are  considered 
important  and  are  given  much  space  on  the  students'  curriculum. 
There  are  excursions  as  well  as  visits  to  the  theatre  and  cinema. 
The  school  is  equipped  with  a  library,  a  reading  room,  a  music 
room,  a  gymnasium  and  an  athletic  field. 

The  number  of  blind  children  is  gradually  decreasing.  In  1981, 
the  school  received  1 1  new  pupils  from  Shanghai  and  the  neigh- 
bouring 10  districts  which  have  a  population  of  11  million  people. 
As  late  as  1 964,  there  were  350  pupils.  The  school  accepts  only 
children  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  manage  their  personal 
care.  The  mentally  retarded  blind  children  are  accepted  at  Wel- 
fare Institutes  or  are  cared  for  at  home. 

China  does  not  have  any  education  at  the  advanced  level  for  the 
blind,  with  the  exception  that  some  earlier  students  of  the  Shang- 
hai school  have  received  professional  training  and  become  music 
teachers. 
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Braille  Production 


In  the  "Old  China"  there  were  no  Braille  printing  presses.  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie  recommended  in  his  report  to  the  Chinese 
Government  in  1947  to  set  up  a  central  printing  press  (Appendix 
5).  This  was  also  done  in  Beijing  after  the  Liberation.  The 
Shanghai  school  for  blind  children  has  a  printing  press  for  the 
production  of  text  books.  We  were  told  that  also  another  school 
prints  Braille  books  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  Printing  Press  at  the  School  in  Shanghai 

This  printing  press  produces  text  books  for  all  schools  in  China. 
The  annual  output  is  approximately  40  new  titles  and  the  number 
of  copies  is  about  100,000.  There  are  no  sterotyping  machines, 
instead  the  Braille  text  is  set  in  forms  with  loose  metal  types.  The 
finished  form  is  proof  read  and  corrected,  and  a  proof  is  then 
made  on  paper  which  is  check-read.  This  method  has  its  definite 
advantages,  since  it  does  not  require  zinc  plates  which  are  ex- 
pensive and  not  so  easily  attainable  in  developing  countries.  The 


Blind  teacher  of  English  showing  a  slate  at  the  Shanghai  School  for  the 
Blind. 
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printing  presses  were  manufactured  in  Shanghai  and  are  of  a 
simple  and  robust  construction,  well  suited  for  use  at  printing 
houses  in  other  countries  as  well.  We  were  in  touch  with  a 
company  willing  to  submit  offers  for  printing  machines. 

The  Braille  Printing  Press  in  Beijing 

The  Special  Education  Unit  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  opened 
a  Braille  printing  press  in  a  small  house  in  Beijing  in  1953  upon 
the  initiative  of  Mr.  Huang  Nai.  However,  it  was  transferred 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  1969  to  the  authority  of  the 
Cultural  Bureau  within  the  Municipality  of  Beijing  and  at  the  same 
time  moved  to  a  suburb  about  one  hour's  journey  from  the  centre 
of  Beijing.  According  to  unconfirmed  information,  large  parts  of 
the  book  stock  -  primarily  all  the  foreign  literature  -  was  burned. 

The  manager  and  the  two  blind  section  leaders  told  us  that  the 
printing  press  now  employs  130  people,  11  of  them  are  blind. 
The  purpose  of  the  printing  press  is  to  produce  books  and  maga- 
zines for  sale,  and  also  to  help  to  change  sighted  people's 
attitudes  towards  the  blind  by  spreading  information.  The  book 
production  was  said  to  include  party  documents,  political 
literature,  cultural  works  i.a.  H.C.  Andersen  tales,  and  text  books 
-  though  probably  not  only  for  school  use. 

7  people  were  employed  at  the  editorial  office  to  edit  Braille 
books  etc.,  for  instance  four  monthly  journals  and  two  quarterly 
magazines.  Both  books  and  magazines  are  sold  in  the  book 
stores,  the  New  China  Book  Stores,  which  can  be  found  in  every 
city  and  larger  place.  The  printing  press  produces  approximately 
200  titles  and  200,000  copies  every  year.  75-80%  of  the  pro- 
duction costs  are  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Ink  print  publications  are  also  produced  since  1 980,  such  as,  for 
instance,  "Essentials  in  the  Education  of  Blind  Children"  and 
"How  to  learn  Braille",  and  a  magazine  called  "The  Friends  of 
the  Blind  -  Tips  for  those  working  together  with  the  Blind". 

The  premises  are  light  and  spacious  and  equipped  with  simple 
but  practical  machinery.  The  sterotyping  machines  were  manu- 
factured in  Shanghai  in  the  1950's  after  Russian  models  similar 
to  the  ones  still  made  in  Germany  today.  The  presses  were  also 
made  in  Shanghai  and  originally  intended  for  inkprinting  but  they 
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had  been  changed  and  adapted  to  Braille  printing.  7  of  the  8 
presses  were  equipped  with  automatic  paper  feed.  The  folding 
and  book  binding  machines  were  also  of  the  best  quality.  The 
paper  comes  from  the  North-East  of  China. 

The  printing  press  has  an  archive  of  literature,  including  older 
books  as  well.  Special  libraries  for  the  blind  do  not  exist  in 
China.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  small  collections  of  Braille 
books  and  reading  rooms  at  the  schools,  welfare  factories  and 
some  public  libraries.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50,000  blind 
people  in  China  can  read  Braille. 


Braille  setting  at  the  printing  press  at  the  Shanghai  School  for  the  Blind. 


Braille  in  China 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  wrote  in  his  report  about  the  development 
of  Braille  in  China  (Appendix  6)  and  stressed  the  need  for  one 
single  standard  for  use  all  over  the  country.  After  the  Liberation, 
Mr.  Huang  Nai  and  the  late  Mrs.  Lee  Ding  started  to  design  the 
unified  Braille  system  which  now  has  been  adopted  in  the 
country.  It  consists  of  53  signs  and  works  more  like  a  phonetic 
alphabet.  The  two  previously  predominant  systems  Cantonese 
Braille  and  Union  Mandarin  Braille  are  still  used  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan,  respectively. 
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Employment  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

CABD's  Chairman,  Mrs.  Wu  Qian,  pointed  out  to  the  Scandina- 
vian delegation  in  her  welcoming  speech  that  the  situation  of  the 
blind  has  improved  gradually.  During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the 
entire  population  in  China  sufferred  severely.  But  both  industrial 
and  agricultural  production  is  now  increasing,  and  this  has  also 
brought  about  an  improvement  of  the  living  standard  of  the 
citizens.  It  has  been  possible  in  the  last  years  to  create  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  26  million  young  people,  including  27,000 
handicapped. 

The  Communist  Party  safeguards  the  employment  possibilities 
also  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  This  is  accomplished  in  five  different 
ways: 

1.  through  the  Social  Welfare  Factories  which  are  administered 
by  the  Ministry  for  Civil  Affairs.  There  are  more  than  1,000 
factories  with  a  total  of  135,000  employees.  48,000  of  them 
are  blind  and  deaf; 

2.  through  the  instructions  given  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  act 
for  the  employment  of  handicapped  persons  in  administration, 
schools  and  public  institutions; 

3.  through  employment  in  crafts  and  services  within  the  self- 
supporting  groups  and  basic  units; 

4.  through  employment  at  larger  enterprises  on  repair  teams  and 
service  units;  and 

5.  through  individual  practise  of  professions,  for  instance  as 
masseurs,  musicians,  as  craftsmen  etc. 

We  visited  five  Social  Welfare  Factories  and  two  massage 
institutes  while  we  were  in  China. 


The  Beijing  IVIetal  and  Rubber  Factory  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf 

This  enterprise  is  a  Social  Welfare  Factory  under  the  Civil  Affairs 
Bureau  and  was  established  in  1958.  The  task  of  this  factory  is 
to  give  blind,  deaf  and  other  handicapped  people  an  opportunity 
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to  earn  their  living  and  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  country's 
development.  The  factory  has  910  employees.  210  of  them  are 
blind  (135  men  and  75  women),  129  are  deaf  (79  men  and  50 
women),  and  15  are  physically  disabled.  The  workers  come  from 
"the  Old  China"  as  well  as  from  schools  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf.  Some  blind  and  deaf  take  part  in  the  factory's 
administration.  The  production  plans  are  discussed  at  the 
Workers'  Congress  which  has  90  members  of  whom  34  are  blind 
and  deaf.  The  production  line  is  selected  and  each  worker  is 
given  tasks  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  ability.  Rubber  soles  for 
shoes,  bottle  tops,  transmission  belts  for  electric  engines  and 
stainless  steel  bracelets  for  wrist  watches  are  among  the  goods 
produced  here.  The  total  annual  value  is  10  million  Yuan,  with  a 
profit  of  130,000  Yuan.  As  a  Social  Welfare  Factory,  the 
company  does  not  pay  any  taxes  and  the  profit  is  therefore  used 
for  investments.  A  day  nursery  for  the  children  will  be  built  in 
1981,  and  in  previous  years  87  flats  were  built,  56  of  them  for 
blind  and  deaf  people.  There  is  a  trade  union  at  the  factory 
which  organizes  courses  and  leisure  time  activities.  The  average 
salary  is  60  Yuan  a  month.  Pensioners  receive  75%  of  the 
salary.  The  pension  age  is  60  for  men  and  55  for  women. 


The  Shanghai  Low  Voltage  Electrical  Parts  Factory 
No.  2 

The  factory  was  founded  in  1958  and  has  now  612  employees, 
of  whom  148  are  blind,  106  deaf  and  40  physically  disabled.  The 
average  annual  turnover  has  been  4.6  million  Yuan.  Good  results 
are  expected  in  1 981 ,  approximately  6  million  Yuan.  The  factory 
produces  distribution  boxes,  plugs,  sockets  etc.  The  basic  salary 
is  50  Yuan  per  month,  to  which  can  be  added  a  bonus  of  about 
10%  for  a  higher  rate  of  production.  All  workers  belong  to  the 
trade  union  which  organizes  study  circles,  discussions,  recreation 
activities  and  sport  competitions.  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
Shanghai  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  at  the  factory.  The 
Helen  Keller  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  the  Deaf-Blind  was  well 
known  and  had  been  studied.  The  workers  were  well  cared  for 
by  the  company  and  they  had  a  dining  hall,  a  health  center  and 
a  day  nursery. 
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The  Sozhou  Electrical  Condenser  Factory 

Mr.  Wang,  the  manager  told  us  that  this  Social  Welfare  Factory 
was  set  up  in  1957.  It  has  629  employees  and  makes  electronic 
components  and  condensers  for  the  power  industry.  There  are 
72  blind,  102  deaf  and  50  persons  with  other  handicaps  among 
the  workers.  Each  one  has  a  job  according  to  his  or  her  ability. 
All  types  of  work  are  considered  meaningful.  Many  blind  people 
do  as  fine  a  job  as  the  sighted.  Two  blind  persons  have  been 
trained  as  masseurs  and  are  now  employed  in  this  profession  at 
the  factory.  Some  workers  have  been  promoted  to  foremen. 
Workers  who  were  illiterate  when  they  started  at  the  factory  have 
received  education  in  their  leisure  time.  There  is  an  extensive 
cultural  life.  There  are  music  performances,  excursions  to  the 
famous  gardens  in  Sozhou,  and  different  study  courses. 

Nowadays,  every  family  has  a  television  set,  bicycle,  and  an 
electric  fan.  The  salary  is  approximately  60  Yuan  per  month. 
There  is  a  special  bus  for  transportation  to  and  from  work  and  a 
dining  hall  where  meals  can  be  taken  home,  too.  The  children  of 
the  employees  are  well  cared  for  at  a  day  nursery.  Laundry  ser- 
vices can  be  provided,  as  well  as  hair  care  and  shopping  assist- 
ance. There  is  a  sign  interpreter  for  the  deaf.  6  representatives 
from  this  factory  -  2  blind,  3  deaf,  and  1  non-handicapped  -  took 
part  in  the  CABD  Congress  and  were  elected  for  this  task 
through  secret  ballots. 

The  Dongsheng  Electrical  Parts  Factory 

This  factory  is  situated  nearly  45  minutes  by  bus  outside  Guang- 
zhou (Canton).  We  were  greeted  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Wang 
Li-Xin.  The  factory  was  founded  in  1952  and  was  at  that  time 
located  in  the  city.  It  moved  in  1969  to  Dongsheng  and  has  now 
432  employees.  64  of  them  are  blind,  34  deaf  and  109  have 
other  handicaps.  There  are  also  30  blind  pensioners  to  whom  the 
company  pays  out  pensions. 

The  factory  produces  switches,  plugs,  sockets  and  indication 
lamps.  Part  of  the  production  is  exported.  The  turnover  is  about 
2  million  Yuan  with  a  profit  of  about  200,000.  Mr.  Wang  pointed 
out  that  China  now  is  in  a  reorganization  phase.  The  Govern- 
ment has  issued  regulations  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
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Social  Welfare  Factories.  Caders  work  within  the  factories  to 
improve  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  handicapped.  Each  blind 
and  deaf  person  has  a  right  to  employment  and  the  sighted  have 
an  obligation  to  help  the  blind.  Several  measures  have  been 
taken  on  the  factory  premises  to  make  it  easier  for  the  blind  to 
find  their  way  around,  for  instance  through  the  marks  made  in 
the  asphalt  paving  on  the  footpaths.  The  blind  use  bamboo 
canes  to  aid  them  (though  the  canes  are  not  painted  white). 
Health  care  is  free  for  the  employees  and  their  families.  A  nice 
day  nursery  takes  care  of  the  children.  Pensioners  receive  75% 
of  the  salary.  The  blind  have  a  special  section  in  the  dining  hall. 
Busses  transport  the  employees  to  and  from  the  city. 

The  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  International  Year  for  Dis- 
abled Persons  had  been  hand-lettered  and  put  on  the  factory 
announcement  board. 


The  Fushan  Comprehensive  Radio  Factory 

The  Manager,  Mr.  Ling,  informed  us  that  the  factory  had  started 
in  1959  with  11  workers,  9  of  them  blind.  At  that  time  the  factory 
made  ropes  and  wooden  boxes.  There  were  now  460  em- 
ployees, 108  of  them  blind  and  deaf.  44  of  the  employees  are 
blind,  including  15  pensioners.  The  factory  produces  at  present 
semi-conductors  and  radio  sets.  The  blind  workers  have  a 
six-hour  working  day  and  earn  on  the  average  58  Yuan  per 
month.  The  pensioners  receive  32  Yuan.  The  employees  also 
enjoy  a  number  of  benefits,  including  free  health  care.  The  radio 
cassette  players  shown  to  us  were  in  two  sizes  and  sold  at  200 
and  300  Yuan,  respectively. 

Mr.  Lee,  the  Director  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Bureau  and  Chairman  of 
the  Fushan  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  told  us  that  the 
City  of  Fushan  has  280,000  inhabitants  and  that  there  are  171 
blind  persons.  168  of  them  have  or  have  had  a  job  which 
assures  them  their  maintenance.  Most  of  them  were  blind  al- 
ready before  the  time  of  the  Liberation.  Only  four  had  become 
blind  after  1949.  A  survey  of  all  the  known  blind  had  been  under- 
taken this  year  and  1 1  persons  had  been  treated.  4  of  them  had 
regained  their  sight.  Two  children  with  weak  sight  attended  the 
regular  school  in  town. 
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Massage  and  Acupuncture 

The  practices  of  massage  and  acupuncture  have  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  had  a  tradition  as  professions  for  the  blind  in 
China.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Japan.  China  has  three  schools 
which  train  blind  masseurs,  and  there  are  many  more  who  have 
received  their  training  at  shorter  courses  of  1  to  1  1/2  year. 
2,500  masseurs  are  at  present  working  actively  in  their 
profession.  We  visited  two  of  the  massage  institutes. 

West  City  District  IVIassage  Clinic  of  Beijing 

We  were  greeted  at  the  Institute  by  the  Manager,  Mrs.  Cheng, 
and  Mr.  Wang  Yureen  whom  we  knew  well  from  his  visit  to 
Scandinavia  with  the  Chinese  delegation.  It  was  opened  in  1958 
by  the  CABD  which  organized  a  short  training  course  for  7 
students.  The  institute  was  taken  over  by  the  Beijing  Municipality 
in  1969  and  had  now  60  people  employed,  including  33 
"doctors"  of  whom  14  are  blind.  There  are  five  departments: 
massage,  acupuncture,  therapy  treatment,  x-ray,  and  kinesi- 
therapy.  There  are  30  beds  for  patients  staying  at  the  institute 
during  their  treatments,  and  between  500  and  800  out-patients 
are  also  treated  every  day.  The  most  common  complaints  are 
stiff  neck,  shoulder  ache,  back  ailments,  polio,  paresises,  diffi- 
culties to  sleep,  abdominal  disorders,  and  aneamia. 


Qui  Shuang  (blind)  is  a  very 
popular  masseuse. 
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A  blind  masseur  treating  a 
deaf  patient. 


The  institute  has  trained  more  than  20  of  its  own  masseurs  and 
has  also  about  100  additional  masseurs  who  have  come  from 
different  schools  for  the  blind  for  training  here.  More  than  2,000 
doctors  and  nurses  have  received  their  practical  training  at  the 
institute.  The  clinic  publishes  articles  in  medical  journals.  The 
institute  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the 
health  care  field  in  Beijing.  The  Bureau  for  Health  Affairs  assists 
with  advice  on  further  development.  The  patients  pay  0.50  Yuan 
for  each  treatment.  All  blind  doctors  are  married.  They  enjoy  dif- 
ferent social  benefits,  receive  a  pension  and  have  the  same 
salary  as  the  sighted  doctors.  The  basic  salary  is  56.6  Yuan, 
though  with  the  inclusion  of  a  bonus  it  can  reach  100  Yuan.  The 
average  salary  is  about  80  Yuan  per  month. 

Overseas  Chinese  and  Compatriots  Massage 
Treatments  Center,  Guangzhou 

The  Chairman,  Mrs.  Xie  Hiu  Ling,  greeted  us  and  informed  us 
that  the  center  had  started  in  1958  when  the  local  authorities  had 
sent  two  blind  people,  one  man  and  one  woman,  for  two  years' 
of  training.  They  in  turn  had  by  now  trained  25  more  blind 
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people,  14  men  and  11  women,  There  are  also  5  masseurs 
working  at  the  center  who  have  been  trained  at  the  Ming  Son 
School  for  the  Blind  and  9  who  have  come  from  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  One  more  1-year  course  will  be  organized  this  year  for 
10  students.  Half  a  day  is  devoted  every  week  to  advanced 
training.  1 1 0  people  are  employed  now  at  the  institute. 

The  masseur's  profession  is  believed  to  be  particularly  suitable 
for  blind  people,  since  only  the  hands  are  used.  The  institute 
receives  400  patients  every  day,  about  40  of  them  are  Chinese 
people  from  other  countries,  such  as  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Australia.  The  masseurs  work 
seven  hours  a  day  and  earn  70-90  Yuan  per  month. 

The  institute  is  a  branch  of  the  Guandong  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf. 
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Welcome  to  Shanghai!  From  the  left:  Mr.  Lu  Zhaoqing,  Mr.  Kjell  Ulmeryd, 
Mr.  Sigmund  Voll,  Mr.  Anders  Amor  and  Mr.  Shen  Guangwu. 
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Growing  Old  in  China 

One  of  our  last  visits  in  China  was  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  in 
Shang  Shui,  about  two  hours  from  Guangzhou.  Our  hosts  were 
Mr.  Su,  the  manager,  and  Mr.  Liang,  the  chairman  of  the  local 
branch  of  GABD.  This  home  was  founded  in  1965  when  a  few 
smaller  institutions  in  Guangzhou  merged.  The  site  where  the 
home  is  located  covers  64,000  sq. meters  and  has  a  fully  grown 
garden  with  fruit  trees,  orange  trees,  banana  plants  etc.  The 
buildings  cover  an  area  of  9,000  sq. meters  and  can  receive  300 
guests.  The  home  has  had  737  guests  in  the  last  ten  years.  At 
present,  there  are  278  guests  of  whom  51  are  men  and  117 
women.  Only  68  of  them  are  blind.  The  average  age  of  the  blind 
guests  is  64  years.  The  oldest  one  is  89  and  the  youngest  16  - 
though  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  The  average  age  of  the  other 
guests  is  77.9  years.  If  they  feel  fit  enough,  they  take  part  in  the 
work  in  the  garden  and  other  chores.  The  general  physical 
condition  of  the  guests  appeared  to  be  very  good.  Many  of  them 
joined  in  the  shadow  boxing  exercises  in  the  mornings. 

In  the  evenings,  the  elderly  guests  watch  television  and  movies 
which  are  shown  twice  a  month.  There  are  also  music  perform- 
ances, chess  and  card  games  and  Mah-Jongg.  The  home  has  its 
own  busses  for  excursions. 

The  Home  for  the  Aged  is  a  branch  of  the  Guangdong  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  Three  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Board  are  blind.  The  home  is  administered  by  the  Civil  Affairs 
Bureau  which  is  responsible  for  the  financial  side,  too.  The 
guests  receive  1-6  Yuan  per  month  as  pocket  money.  The  home 
is  primarily  intended  for  old  people  without  relatives.  Since  1979, 
it  is  possible  however  for  the  home  to  receive  guests  from  the 
age  of  55  for  residence  against  a  fee  paid  by  the  guest's  family. 
Admittance  is  granted  through  the  Civil  Affairs  Bureau.  We  spent 
most  of  the  day  at  the  Home  and  walked  around  on  the 
premises,  talking  to  the  old  people,  of  whom  some  could  speak 
English,  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery. 
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International  Relations 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  CABD  was  in  touch  with  and 
exchanged  delegations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  before  the  Cultural  Revolution.  During  the 
two  years  which  have  passed  since  the  re-organization  of  CABD, 
there  has  not  been  enough  time,  of  course,  to  engage  in  any 
more  extensive  international  contacts.  However,  a  delegation 
from  China  visited  the  five  Scandinavian  countries  in  August 
1980,  and  another  delegation  has  been  to  Yugoslavia.  A  small 
group  will  take  part  as  observers  in  the  Abilympic,  a  competition 
for  the  handicapped  in  trades  and  professions  which  will  take 
place  in  Japan  during  the  Autumn  1981.  A  delegation  will  also  go 
to  the  UNESCO  Conference  on  Special  Education  to  be  held  in 
Spain  during  the  Autumn  1981.  The  Chairman,  Mrs.  Wu  Qian, 
pointed  out,  though,  that  CABD  is  not  yet  prepared  to  join  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  or  the  International 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 


Dinner  at  the  People's  Great  Hall,  Beijing,  on  14  September  1981.  From  the 
left:  Mr.  Huang  Nai,  Vice-President  of  CABD,  Mr.  Anders  Arnor  and  Mr.  Kjell 
Ulmeryd,  Sweden. 
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The  Delegation  from  the  Associations 
of  the  Blind  in  the  Nordic  Countries 

Mr.  ARVO  KARVINEN  Secretary-General  of  the  Finnish  Central 

Association  of  the  Blind,  Helsinki,  FINLAND 

Mrs.  EILA  KARVINEN  Guide 

Mr.  SVEND  JENSEN    President  of  the  Danish  Association  of  the 

Blind,  Copenhagen,  DENMARK 

Mr.  SIGMUND  VOLL    Director  of  the  Norwegian  League  of 

Handicap  Organizations,  Oslo,  NORWAY 

Mr.  KJELL  ULMERYD  Vice-President  of  the  Swedish  Federation 

of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Enskede, 
SWEDEN 

Mr.  ANDERS  ARNOR  Secretary-General  of  the  World  Council 

for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Enskede, 
SWEDEN 
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List  of  the  People  the  Delegation  met 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 

China  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  CABD  - 
Head  Office,  Beijing 

Mr.  Cheng  Zihua  Honorary  Chairman 

Mrs.  Wu  Qian  Chairman 

Mr.  Huang  Nai  Vice-Chairman  (blind) 

Mr.  Li  Zheng  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary-General 

Mr.  Meng  Jingzhi  Advisor  (blind) 

Mr.  Wang  Win  Zhau  Director,  Organizational  Department 

Mrs.  Gu  Debin  Deputy  Director,  International  Department 

Mr.  Shen  Guanwu  Director,  International  Department 

Mr.  Wu  How  Dji  Deputy  Director,  Propaganda 

Ophthalmic  Research  Institute,  Beijing 

Dr.  H.L.  Chang  Professor 
Mrs.  Dr.  C.E.  Chang  Ophthalmologist 
Dr.  B.C.  Sun 
Dr.  L.H.  Zou 

Beijing  Metal  and  Rubber  Goods  Factory 

Mr.  Jing-Chao  Yu  Party  Branch  Secretary 

Mr.  Lu  Ji  Cheng  Director 

Mr.  Cheng  Die  Xin  Office  Director 

Mr.  Shi  Cheng  Ning  (blind) 


Braille  Press  in  Lugu  Qiau  near  Beijing 


Mr.  Tau  Guo  Huea 
Mr.  Wang  Tao  Ming 
Mr.  Li  Wea  Hung 
Mr.  Yi  Yao  Zeng 


Director 

Deputy  Director 

Head  of  Department  (blind) 

Head  of  Department  (blind) 


West  District  Massage  Clinic,  Beijing 

Mrs.  S.H.I.  Cheng  Director 

Mr.  Tung  Lingteu        Deputy  Director  (blind) 
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Mr.  Liu  Tangfa  Deputy  Director  (blind) 

Mr.  Wang  Youven       Masseur  (blind) 

Shanghai  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

Mr.  Zhang  Zhutian  Chairman 

Mr.  Yu  Xi  Ng  Secretary-General 

Mr.  Wang  Bo  Lin  Vice-Chairman 

Prof.  Wang  Rung  Win  Member,  Standing  Committee  (blind) 

Mr.  Lou  Hong  Zing  Deputy  Director  (blind) 

Shanghai  School  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Yan  Mai  Ying  Principal 
Mr.  Zang  Zheng  Teacher 

Shanghai  Low  Voltage  Factory 

Mr.  Zhu  Yu  Chuan       Vice-Chairman  of  the  Trade  Union 

(partially  sighted) 
Mrs.  Song  Yau  Wang  Worker  and  Shop  leader  (blind) 
Mr.  Shan  Son  Di  (blind) 

Sozhou  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

Mr.  Li  Sheng  Chen      Deputy  to  People's  Congress,  Deputy  Director 

and  Chairman  of  Standing  Committee 
Mr.  Dong  Li  Vice-Chairman 
Mr.  Zang  Li  Qing  Vice-Chairman 
Mr.  Ging  Ting  Yi  (blind) 

Jiangzu  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

Mr.  Xia  Yu  Chairman 

Sozhou  Condenser  Factory 

Mr.  Wang  Hou-Da  Director 

Mr.  Yang  Zeng  Fu  Deputy  Director 

Mr.  Yu  Jing  Yi  Deputy  Director 

Mr.  Yang  Zei  Wang  Branch  Chairman 

Mr.  Tang  Jing  Cheng  Deputy  Director  (blind) 
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Dongsheng  Electrical  Parts  Factory,  Guangdong 

Mr.  Wang  Li  Xin  Director 

Mr.  Chu  Jing  Zhang     Deputy  Director 

Overseas  Chinese  and  Compatriots  Massage 
Treatments  Center,  Guangdong 

Mr.  Yu  Ze  Director 
Mrs.  Xie  Hin  Ling  Chairman 
Mrs.  Su  Vice-Chairman 

Home  for  the  Aged,  Shanghai 

Mr.  Su  Director 

Mr.  Liang  Branch  Chairman 

Fushan  Comprehensive  Radio  Factory 

Mr.  Ling  Director 

Fushan  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

Mr.  Sun  Guo-Wei       Vice-Chairman,  City  Associations 

Mr.  Quo  Tsun  Secretary-General,  Provincial  Associations 

Mr.  Yu  Han-Wen        Vice-Chairman,  City  Associations 
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Program  during  the  Study  Tour 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
by  a  Delegation 

from  the  Associations  of  the  Blind  in  the 
Nordic  Countries 
10-23  September  1981 

Thursday,  10  September 

Arrival  in  BEIJING. 

Program  discussions  with  Mr.  Huang  Nai,  Vice-Chairman  of 
CABD  (China  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf). 

Friday,  11  September 

Exchange  of  experiences  with  CABD's  Chairman  Mrs.  Wu  Qian  at 

the  Head  Office  of  the  organization. 

Visit  to  the  Ophthalmic  Research  Institute  in  Beijing. 

Saturday,  12  September 

Visit  to  the  Metal  &  Rubber  Goods  Factory  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
in  Beijing. 

Visit  to  the  Braille  Printing  Press  in  Beijing. 

Sunday,  13  September 

Trip  to  the  Great  Wall  and  the  Ming  Tombs. 
Visit  to  the  Underground  Palace. 

Monday,  14  September 

interview  with  Mr.  Cheng  Zihua,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Political  Consultative  Conference,  Minister  of  Civil  Affairs 
and  Honorary  Chairman  of  CABD. 
Visit  to  a  massage  clinic  in  Beijing. 
Visit  to  the  Imperial  Palace. 

Evening  banquet  of  CABD  hosted  by  the  Chairman  Mrs.  Wu  Qian. 
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Tuesday,  15  September 


Shopping  at  the  Friendship  Store. 
Dinner  at  the  Beijing  Airport  Restaurant. 
Departure  for  SHANGHAI. 

Evening  banquet  of  Shanghai  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
hosted  by  SABD's  Chairman  Mr.  Zhang  Zhutian. 

Wednesday,  16  September 

Exchange  of  experiences  with  IVIr.  Lu  Zhaoqing,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Civil  Affairs  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Yu  Xien,  Secretary-General 
of  SABD. 

Visit  to  the  Low  Voltage  Electrical  Parts  Factory. 
Performances  by  blind  musicians  and  singers. 

Thursday,  17  September 

Visit  to  the  Shanghai  School  for  Blind  Children. 
Shopping  at  the  Friendship  Store. 
Departure  by  train  for  Sozhou. 

Friday,  18  September 

Visit  to  the  Sozhou  Power  Condenser  Factory. 
Sightseeing  at  the  Hu  Qiu  (Tiger  Hill)  and  Liu  Yuan  (garden). 
Evening  banquet  of  the  Jiangsu  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  hosted  by  the  Chairman  Mr.  Xia  Yu. 

Saturday,  19  September 

Sightseeing  at  the  Zhuozheng  Yuan  (garden). 
Return  by  train  to  SHANGHAI. 
Departure  by  plane  for  GUANDONG. 

Sunday,  20  September 

Visit  to  the  Dongsheng  Electrical  Parts  Factory. 
Trip  to  FUSHAN  CITY  and  visit  to  the  Ancestral  Temple. 
Evening  banquet  of  the  Guangdong  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  hosted  by  the  Acting  Chairman  Mr.  Zhu  Ming. 
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Monday,  21  September 


Visit  to  the  Dongsineng  Massage  Institute. 

Visit  to  tine  Home  for  the  Aged. 

Evening  banquet  hosted  by  the  Nordic  delegation. 

Tuesday,  22  September 

Departure  by  train  and  return  to  Scandinavia  via  Hong  Kong. 

The  delegation  was  accompanied  during  the  visits  to  Shanghai, 
Sozhou  and  Guangzhou  by  Mrs.  Gu  Debin  and  Mr.  Shen 
Guangwu,  Directors  of  CABD's  International  Department. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Introduction 

BY  LIEUT.-COL.  SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE 
The  blind  in  old  China 

1.  In  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  blind  have  been  famiUar  members 
of  the  community  from  ancient  times.  As  might  be  expected,  out- 
standing blind  men  have  reached  greatness  in  literature,  philosophy, 
and  music,  and  have  left  their  record  on  the  pages  of  history  as  in 
other  lands.  Confucius  is  said  to  have  owed  much  to  his  bUnd 
teacher,  Ssu  Sang  Ming,  who  was  one  of  the  four  instructors  who 
directed  the  steps  of  Confucius  in  the  paths  of  Earning.  Amongst 
the  fourteen  principal  pupils  who  gathered  around  the  great  sage, 
and  to  whom  much  is  owed  for  recording  his  teachings,  was  Tzu 
Hsia,  who  was  blind.  No  Chinese  scholar  would  fail  to  know  the 
name  of  Tso  Chiu.  Tso  Chiu  was  an  official  in  the  court  of  Lu, 
during  the  Chow  Dynasty,  who  despite  his  blindness  served  loyally 
and  fruitfully  and  has  been  known  throughout  the  ages  by  his 
Biography  of  Tso.  This  classic  of  contemporary  history  of  the 
time  of  Confucius  lays  an  emphasis  on  rules  of  propriety,  words  and 
deeds  of  dukes  and  kings.  Another  blind  man  who  is  mentioned  by 
Confucius  as  being  an  adviser  and  an  inspirer  was  Shih  K'uang, 
who  used  to  play  his  music  to  him,  soothing  his  restless  mind,  and 
interpreting  his  ideas  through  the  medium  of  his  art.  Probably 
countless  educated  sightless  men  have  drawn  inspiration  from  those 
blind  men  who  in  an  earlier  day  lived  close  to  China's  great 
moralist  and  played  so  large  a  part  in  interpreting  his  ideas  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

2.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  Han  Dynasty  Lu  T'ai-I  was  pre- 
eminent as  a  fortune-teller  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  on  the 
events  of  his  day.  He  was  blind.  It  is  considered  by  many  that  he 
remains  the  father  of  all  fortune-tellers  and  a  particular  inspiration 
to  the  blind  ones. 

3.  Ever  since  the  day  of  Shih  K'uang,  and  probably  before,  the 
playing  of  musical  instruments  and  the  singing  of  traditional  his- 
torical songs  have  been  a  particular  vocation  of  the  blind. 
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Guilds  for  the  blind 

3.  We  found  guilds  among  the  blind  and  charities  of  ancient 
foundation  rendering  service  to  the  blind  which  had  about  them  the 
right  spirit,  the  development  of  employment.  These  had  vigour  and 
practical  aim,  and  showed  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  a  strong  desire  for  help  in  modern  methods  of  training.  An 
interesting  account  of  such  a  guild  is  given  in  Peking:  A  Social 
Survey  (1921)  by  S.  D.  Gamble  and  J.  S.  Burgess.  It  is  possible  that 
there  is  less  virility  amongst  these  guilds  to-day,  but  this  is  a  picture 
of  an  organisation  which  must  have  had  both  strength  and  char- 
acter. The  interesting  fact  emerges  from  this  survey  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  fortune-tellers,  either  sighted  or  blind. 

"The  Guild  of  the  Bhnd,  members  of  which  make  a  business  of 
singing,  story-telling,  and  entertaining,  holds  its  meetings  on  the 
second  of  the  third  month  and  the  eighth  of  the  ninth  month, 
celebrating  the  Chinese  festivals  of  the  third  of  the  third  moon  and 
the  ninth  of  the  ninth  moon,  as  the  meedng  lasts  until  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  It  is  the  oldest  Guild  in  Peking.  They  claim  that 
their  organisation  is  over  two  thousand  years  old  and  that  they  have 
records  running  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Han  Dynasty  (206 
B.C.).  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  given  the  privilege  of  attending 
one  of  these  meetings.  As  the  Guild  has  no  Guild  Hall,  it  borrows 
the  Ching  Chung  Miao,  a  temple  in  the  South  City,  outside  of 
Hatamen,  and  there,  all  day  long,  a  constant  stream  of  blind  men 
was  coming  and  going.  They  were  greeting  their  friends,  discussing 
politics  and  the  condition  of  business,  and  enjoying  the  tea  and 
cakes  that  had  been  provided;  and  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  so 
many  blind  people  together,  each  with  his  long  cane,  tapping, 
tapping,  tapping,  as  they  moved  around  the  hall.  They  were  con- 
stantly calling  back  and  forth  across  the  hall  as  the  men  tried  to 
locate  their  friends;  and  when  a  group  wanted  to  move  from  one 
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BLINDNESS  IN  CHINA 

part  of  the  hall  to  another,  they  formed  a  line,  each  with  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  front  of  him,  and  were  led  by  a  man 
who  still  had  a  httle  vision  and  so  could  avoid  chairs  and  tables. 
A  very  few  women  came  to  the  meeting;  they  visited  among  them- 
selves or  listened  to  the  business  being  transacted,  but  did  not 
mingle  with  the  men. 

"In  the  evening  the  executive  council  of  forty-eight  met  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  Guild.  They  gathered  around  a  row  of 
tables  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise  shell.  The  twenty-four 
men  on  each  side  of  the  table  had  different  titles  and  duties  as 
follows:  Manager,  president,  vice-president,  judge,  attorney-general, 
prosecuting  attorney,  grand  jury,  jury  of  the  court,  sheriff,  coun- 
sellor, protector,  law  proctor,  witness,  adviser,  inspector,  investi- 
gator, reporter,  chief  of  police,  police,  executioner,  warrant  carrier, 
time-keeper,  door-keeper,  servant  of  the  court. 

"The  office  held  by  the  different  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee depended  either  upon  lot  or  the  choice  of  the  general  man- 
ager, for  one  of  the  men  who  came  to  sit  with  the  foreign  guests 
complained  that  he  had  been  appointed  executioner  and  did  not 
like  the  job. 

"The  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  Guild  was  the  first  business  of 
the  meeting.  On  the  raised  platform  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
an  altar  had  been  arranged  for  the  God  of  Heaven,  the  God  of 
Earth,  and  the  God  of  Men,  from  whom  the  Guild  gets  its  name  of 
the  Three  Emperors'  Association.  On  the  wall  were  hung  the 
pictures  of  the  three  gods,  the  Emperor  of  Heaven  being  in  the 
middle  and  slightly  higher  than  the  other  two.  In  front  of  them  on 
a  table  was  spread  a  feast  of  chicken,  pork,  fish,  wine,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  rice.  On  the  edge  of  the  table  burned  two  large  candles 
and  the  incense  offered  to  the  gods.  The  members  of  the  executive 
committee  came  up  two  by  two,  to  offer  to  the  gods  their  obeisance 
and  thanks  for  the  prosperity  of  the  past  year.  They  were  directed 
in  their  worship  by  the  secretary  of  the  Guild,  the  one  officer  who 
was  not  blind.  First,  they  were  required  to  straighten  their  clothing, 
then  they  bowed  their  heads  to  the  floor  in  the  K'e  t'ou,  the  Chinese 
sign  of  submission  and  reverence.  The  bow  ond  the  K'e  t'ou  were 
repeated  three  times,  and  then  the  next  pair  were  brought  up.  All 
the  time  the  worship  was  going  on  music  was  furnished  by  six  of 
the  best  musicians  of  the  Guild. 

"After  all  forty-eight  of  the  officers  had  worshipped  before  the 
gods  the  musicians  gave  a  two-hour  concert  with  their  best  songs 
and  music.  Any  who  had  written  new  songs  during  the  past  year 
were  called  upon  to  give  them  at  that  time.  Following  the  concert. 
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THE  BLIND  UNDER  THE  OLD  SOCIAL  ORDER 

the  business  meeting  was  held  from  twelve  to  two.  It  consisted  of 
reports  and  the  discussion  of  methods  for  strengthening  the  Guild, 
and  of  ways  and  means  for  making  the  business  of  the  blind  enter- 
tainers more  prosperous.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  a  report  giving 
a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Guild,  a  resume  of  the  business 
of  the  past  year,  and  the  names  of  all  the  officers,  musicians,  com- 
mittee men,  and  subscribers  was  burned  on  the  altar,  so  that  the 
gods  might  have  a  complete  report  of  the  work  and  development  of 
the  Guild. 

"After  the  business  meeting  the  committee  constituted  itself  a 
court,  tried  the  cases  of  those  who  were  accused  of  having  broken 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Guild,  and  heard  and  attempted  to 
settle  cases  where  there  had  been  a  quarrel  or  dispute  between  any 
of  the  members.  When  the  cases  were  brought  before  the  court,  testi- 
mony was  taken  and  a  verdict  rendered.  Each  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee  carried  out  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned. 

"The  Guild  has  established  a  school  for  the  children  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  also  stands  ready  to  give  to  all  of  the  blind  of  the  city  a 
training  that  will  fit  them  to  earn  their  living,  even  though  their 
families  are  unable  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses." 
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History  of  Chinese  organisations 

7.  A  brief  history  of  the  development  of  bhnd  welfare  on  the 
Western  pattern  in  China  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Chinese  Bhnd,  Inc.  (U.S.A.)  for  the  years  1932-43.  It  states : 

"About  1850  a  Dr.  Gutzlaff  rescued  a  half-dozen  blind  slave 
girls  in  Canton.  Two  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were 
educated  at  Overbrook,  four  went  to  England,  and  one  of  these 
returned  to  teach  at  Shanghai. 

"Next,  an  industrial  project  was  undertaken  in  Shanghai  under 
English  and  American  auspices  and  operated  in  a  small  way  for 
many  years. 

"However,  the  first  actual  school  for  the  Chinese  blind  was 
started  in  Peking  in  1876  by  Andrew  Murray  of  the  Scotch  Bible 
Society.  It  has  done  fine  work  and  has  supplied  several  hundred 
teachers  or  evangelists  for  schools  and  churches  in  China." 
(We  would  add  to  this  account  that  a  vigorous  gentleman  in  Peking, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Hillier,  himself  blind,  manager  of  the  Peking  Branch  of 
the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  designed  a 
Braille  code  of  fifty-seven  characters  in  1898.  In  1917,  Mr.  Hillier 
and  a  group  of  his  friends,  Chinese  and  foreign,  opened  the  first 
"Public  Blind  School"  in  Peking.) 

"Then  came  the  David  Hill  school  for  boys,  established  by  Mr. 
Hill  and  J.  F.  Crossette  at  Hankow  in  1888. 

"1889  saw  the  establishment  of  Dr.  Mary  Niles's  Ming  Sum 
School  for  blind  girls  at  Canton.  It  progressed,  and  has  expanded 
into  three  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  more  than  a  hundred  girls 
and  fewer  boys. 

"Two  industrial  schools  were  started  in  Foochow  in  1898  and 
1900.  These  were  followed  in  1901  by  a  large  German  school  for 
girls  at  Kowloon,  opposite  Hong  Kong.  Changsha  has  two  schools: 
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one  for  girls  started  by  a  German  mission  in  1908  and  one  for  boys 
founded  by  the  Norwegian  Missionary  Society  in  1913- 

"In  1912  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  was  founded  in 
Shanghai  through  the  generosity  of  John  B.  Fryer,  LL.D.,  who 
through  his  long  years  of  work  for  the  Chinese  Government  had 
been  touched  by  the  plight  of  the  sightless.  It  opened  in  a  rented 
house,  but  by  1915  was  moved  into  the  first  group  of  fine  buildings 
in  its  own  spacious  compound.  Dr.  Fryer's  son,  George  B.  Fryer,  is 
superintendent.  The  school  gives  a  general  education,  stressing 
industrial  work  and  training  of  teachers  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  leaders  to  educate  the  blind  and  deaf. 

"More  schools  followed,  until,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1937,  there  were  over  fifty  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf  started 
by  foreign  missionaries  and  by  local  Chinese  officials  and  philan- 
thropists. 

"The  foundation  laid  by  pioneer  Christian  schools  for  the  blind 
paved  the  way  for  better  and  more  extensive  vocational  training. 
Methods  and  standards  improved,  and  the  public  was  becoming 
aroused  to  its  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  less  fortunate  from 
an  economic  as  well  as  a  humanitarian  standpoint. 

"While  the  majority  of  the  schools  supplied  only  an  elementary 
education,  some  carried  their  students  through  junior  high  school, 
and  a  few  of  the  pupils  of  special  ability  have  graduated  from 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  sighted. 

"The  complexity  of  the  Chinese  language  with  its  many  dialects 
has  always  presented  serious  difficulties  in  devising  a  system  of 
Braille  for  general  use.  A  cumbersome  numerical  method,  invented 
after  great  effort  by  Mr.  Murray,  was  in  use  for  many  years.  Each 
school  had  to  adopt  its  own  system  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
some  four  hundred  different  dialects.  However,  about  thirty  years 
ago  all  agreed  upon  a  system  of  Union  Braille  which  could  be 
understood  by  the  Mandarin-speaking  districts,  or  two-thirds  of  all 
China.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible  and  a  few 
other  books,  there  is  still  great  lack  of  literature  in  Union  Braille. 

"As  in  other  lands,  music  has  great  attraction  for  the  blind,  and 
most  of  the  schools  have  good  bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses. 
These  are  a  source  of  keen  joy  and  often  a  means  of  self-support. 

"Physical  training  and  hygiene  have  made  great  strides,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  China's  blind  can  compete  successfully 
with  the  seeing  in  various  athletic  events. 

"The  institutions  teach  over  thirty  trades  which  help  to  make 
their  students  self-supporting.  These  crafts  differ  with  the  locality, 
and  availability  of  raw  material. 
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BRAILLE  LITERATURE  AND  TALKING-BOOKS 

The  position  in  Ctiina 

9.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  discover  how  many  of  the 
original  seven  or  eight  Chinese  Braille  codes  are  still  being  used, 
but  apparently  this  is  so  with  both  Union  Mandarin  and  Canton 
codes,  and  also,  perhaps,  with  Foochow.  The  Canton  code  is  based 
on  International  Braille,  but  Union  Mandarin  has  departed  from  it 
for  no  apparent  sound  reason.  It  retains  the  International  Braille 
symbols  for  the  sounds  represented  by  the  Roman  "M",  "N",  and 
"P",  but  in  general  has  mixed  the  sounds  around.  (See  also 
Appendix  D.) 

Easing  the  task  for  the  Chinese  scholar 

10.  The  value  of  retaining  Louis  Braille's  code  in  its  original 
form  is  that  the  Chinese  blind  student,  having  learned  that  such- 
and-such  Braille  signs  stand  for  such-and-such  sounds  in  his  own 
language,  turns  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  say  English  or  Russian, 
there  to  find  that  the  majority  of  the  signs  carry  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  the  same,  sounds  as  in  his  own  language.  It  seems  certain 
that  this  principle  can  be  followed  without  any  loss  of  efficiency  in 
the  Braille  of  his  mother-Chinese.  To  do  this  with  Union  Mandarin, 
Braille  would  apparently  bring  it  and  Canton  Braille  closely  to- 
gether, as  the  latter  is  already  based  on  this  principle. 

11.  There  is  some  suggestion,  too,  that  an  overhaul  of  the  Union 
Mandarin  code  is  desirable,  because  this  code  was  designed  many 
years  before  the  brief  alphabet  of  phonetic  symbols  for  Mandarin 
Chinese  for  sighted  people  was  invented;  and  that  it  might  be 
helpful  if  the  Braille  and  sighted  symbols  are  co-ordinated. 

Summary 

12.  To  sum  up,  we  strongly  recommend  that,  before  any  exten- 
sive Braille  printing  is  done  by  a  central  Braille  printing  house,  the 
whole  question  of  a  standard  Chinese  Braille  code  should  be  studied 
carefully  in  order  to  design  the  best  possible  Braille  in  accordance 
with  the  following  three  objectives : 

(a)  To  keep  Chinese  within  the  International  Braille  system  of 
the  world  on  the  "same-sound  same-sign"  principle; 

(b)  To  bring  about  one  single  standard  Chinese  code  for  the 
whole  of  China;  and 

(c)  To  bring  the  code  as  far  as  practicable  into  line  with  the 
equivalent  simple  arrangement  of  sound  symbols  for  sighted 
Chinese. 
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APPENDIX  D 
Chinese  Braille  codes 


The  Ministry  of  Education,  Nanking,  supplied  us  with  the  following  table  regarding 

Braille  codes  in  use  in  China: 


NAME  OF  CODE 

NUMBER  OF 
SYMBOLS 

USED  IN 

Ku  Shou  Tung  Wen 

408 

This  is  the  earhest  kind  used  in  China. 
It  is  still  used  in  some  schools  in 
north  and  north-east  China 

Wu  Fang  Yung  Yin 

44 

Used  in  some  schools  in  central 
China 

Ke  Hua  Sin  Mu  Ke  Ming 

63 

Used  in  some  schools  in  Kwangtung 
and  Kwangsi 

Sin  Mu  Ke  Ming 

54 

Used  in  most  parts  of  China 

(The  last  of  these  codes  is  the  one  usually  termed  Union  Mandarin  Braille.) 
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